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DANCING IN THE EAST. 


[Arab Dance and Costume.—From De Laborde’s ‘ Syria.”] 


Dancine is capable of expressing so many different feel- 
ings, that we do not wonder to find it practised among 
nations of every variety of character and in every state of 
civilization. ‘The natives of Australia, who are in the 
lowest stage of humanity, find in their peculiar dance, 
called the “ corrobora,”’ a rude enjoyment resembling in 
some degree that which a dramatic entertainment affords 
to a more intellectual people. The dances of savage 
nations are also the medium by which they express 
defiance of their enemies or the triumph which crowns 
their battles with success. ‘‘ The poetry of motion,” for 
such dancing has been termed, is significant of religious 
feelings, of joy, love and hatred, of social harmony, and 
gtacefulness of spirit; and next to speech it is the most 
ancient means by which these varied movements of the 
soul were displayed. Touching the connection of dancing 
with the ceremonies of religion, we must be careful in not 
drawing hasty conclusions. The editor of the ‘ Pictorial 
Bible’ (vol. i., p. 661), remarks: “ We must not always 
conclude an act to have a religious intention because it 
always take place in the season of a religious festival, 
any more than the festal observances of Easter and Christ- 
mas may be considered to form any essential part of the 
celebration. A festival occurs; and after attending to 
its prescribed observances, people fall upon their custom- 
ary recreations, particularly when the festal season is of 
several days’ duration.” 

Of dancing amongst the Jews the same writer gives 
the following account :—‘ Dancing seems to have been a 
very general recreation among the Jews—the sexes danc- 
ing apart, both in their ordinary entertainments and 
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greater festival occasions. Dances were also sometimes 
performed more distinctly on a religious account. Thus 
Miriam and the women of Israel celebrated with music, 
songs, and dancing, the overthrow of the Egyptians ; and 
thus David ‘ danced before the ark with all his might,’ 
when it was conveyed to Jerusalem in triumph from the 
house of Obed-edom. Dancing accompanied with music 
was, in fact, among the Jews and other ancient nations a 
general mode of expressing joy and exultation, whether reli- 
gious, secular, or domestic ; but among some other nations it 
was more formally and distinctly associated with religious 
worship than among the Jews, whose dances did not 
form any part of their worship, but was an act of joy on 
particular occasions, some of which were religious. The 
distinction is important.” After some further remarks 
the writer continues :—“ In the time of our Saviour, all 
the elders, the members of the Sanhedrin, the rulers of 
the synagogues, and the doctors of the schools, and other 
persons deemed venerable for their age and piety, danced 
together in the court of the Temple, to the sound of the 
Temple music, every evening while the Feast of Taber- 
nacles lasted. The balconies around the court were 
crowded with women, and the ground with men, as spec- 
tators.” Dr. Jennings, in his ‘ Jewish Antiquities,’ says, 
somewhat irreverently—‘ All the sport was to see these 
venerable fathers of the nation skip and dance, clap their 
hands ‘and sing; and they who played the fool most 
egregiously, acquitted themselves with the most honour.” 
The ceremony was in commemoration of David’s dancing 
before the ark. 

The connection of the mimetic dance of the ancients 
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with the services and most sacred mysteries of heathenism 
are touched upon in an erudite little work by the Rev. 
Robert Nares, written when a young man, and entitled 
‘ Remarks on the Ballet of Cupid and Psyche.’ The 
dance, he observes, being used in the service of religion, 
acquired a dignity which in modern times it never pos- 
sessed. “ Apollo, in a passage of Pindar, is called * the 
Dancer ;’ and there is a Greek line extant which repre- 
sents Jupiter himself in the very act of dancing. Even 
at Rome, where the dance was on the whole much less 
respected, the priests of Mars were, from their customary 
and solemn dances, denominated ‘ salii’ (from safio).”” Mr. 
Nares says that Aristotle ranked the imitative dance with 
the art of poetry; Plutarch considered it worthy of dis- 
tinct discussion ; and Lucian preferred it to the speaking 
drama. Mr. Nares quotes Athenseus, who says—* The 
Greeks had brought their dances to such perfection in 
the art of imitating the passions, that the most eminent 
sculptors thought their time not ill employed in studying 
and designing the attitudes of public dancers; and to 
this study (he adds) they owed, undoubtedly, some of the 
transcendent beauties of their works.” 

The modern ballet of the opera-houses of London, 
Paris, and Italy has lost the gracefulness and dignity of 
the ancient orchestic drama, and is now reduced to a 
“ divertissement” without subject or connection. “ Even 
good grouping is generally neglected; and vaulting, 
spinning, and distortion of limb threatening dislocation 
are the only exhibitions that gain any applause, and con- 
sequently the only attainments to which a performer’s 
labours are directed.””* 

In Eastern countries there are considerable numbers 
of musicians and dancers in the towns, who acquire a 
livelihood by attending for hire public entertainments 
and occasions of rejoicing. The music is Y apmcmng by 
men, and the dancers are females; and the guests and 
members of a family, instead of joining the festivity in an 
active manner, as with us, are simply auditors and spec- 
tators. Niebuhr, who is an excellent authority on the 
customs of the East, remarks in his ‘ Travels’ that “a 
respectable Mohammedan who should indulge in dancing 
would disgrace himself in the estimation of his country- 
men;” and “among the Turks and Arabs, a man of 
rank would think it a disgrace to learn music.” M. 
Niebuhr and one of his companions were in the habit of 
occasionally amusing themselves with playing on the 
violin, and as it was thought they were musicians by pro- 
fession, a rich merchant sent for them to his house to 
play for his entertainment. The invitation being declined, 

e came himself, when the two travellers played several 
airs for his gratification, and on parting he offered them 
each a piece of money, which was declined to his great 
astonishment, for the Arabs never refuse presents, “ and 
he could not conceive what inducement any person could 
have to learn music, if not to gain by it.” 

In further illustration of our subject we again draw 
upon the varied stores of Eastern manners and custome 
contained in the ‘ Notes’ to the ‘ Pictorial Bible.’ In the 
note to v. 19, c. 12 of the Book of Judges, which relates 
to the stratagem adopted by the Benjamites, who, in order 
to obtain wives, laid in wait for the women of Shiloh 
on their coming to dance and enjoy themselves in a 
place where they were accustomed to resort on occasions 
of religious festivity, the author gives the following in- 
teresting information :—“'The Orientals generally have 
no places in their towns where assemblies may be held 
for festivity and dancing. It is therefore customary to 
hold such assemblies in some pleasant places in the 
neighbourhood, in the gardens and plantations, or in 
small valleys, if there be any. ‘This is a favourite plan 
of the women when they desire to enjoy themselves. 
There are certain occasions of annual recurrence in 
which the women are allowed this indulgence in the 
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fullest extent, and thus they form large parties which go 
out to amuse themselves with music, dancing, and such 
other recreations as are common among females. The 
approaches to the place where they assemble are now 
usually guarded by eunuchs, to prevent intrusion. The 
different sexes never participate in each other’s amuse. 
ments; this was the case in the times of the Bible; fg 
we never read of any amusement or festivity in which 
they mingled. The Oriental women have a great passion 
for suburban festivities, and have many contrivances for 
securing its enjoyment.” Traces of this Oriental habit 
exist in Malta, and the right of attending festivals of this 
kind is usually stipulated before marriage. It is the cus- 
tom at Aleppo to send the women out into the neighbour. 
ing gardens and plantations when an earthquake is ap. 
prehended ; and not long since they hired an astrologer 
to go to the pasha to predict such an event, when they 
succeeded in obtaining the indulgence of a holiday; but 
the trick having become known through the exultation of 
the ladies, the astrologer lost his head. 

The women have also their in-door amusements jp 
dancing. ‘They frequently dance before their husbands 
for their amusement ; and they vie with each other in 
dancing among themselves; and this is customary both 
in Turkey and Arabia, as well as Syria. No males are, 
of course, present at these times; but a person from 
Es eae who had the account from his wife, gave M. 
Niebuhr some information on the latter point, which we 
subjoin, as the English translation of this excellent tra- 
veller is but little known :*—“ If the entertainment happen 
to be in the house of a family of rank, fifty of the greatest 
beauties in the city pasace Ce all dressed out in great 
ee In their train they bring their handsomes 
slaves, who attend in a separate room to take care of the 
coffers containing their mistress’s clothes. After the 
ladies have been seated for some time, and have been 
served with refreshments, young girls are called in to di- 
vert the company with vocal and instrumental music. 
The most distinguished lady in the company then rises, 
danczs tor a few minutes, and passes into the next apart- 
ment, where her slaves are in waiting to change her dress. 
She luys all aside, even her slippers, embroidered with 
gold and silver, and retains only her head-dress and 
bracelets, which are richly ornamented with jewels. In 
the meantime the rest dance, and in their turns leave the 
room to change their dress; and this is successively re- 
peated, so long, that a lady will sometimes change her 
dress ten times in one night, and put on so many different 
suits, every one richer than another.” Any details ob- 
tained in the manner these were collected might be true 
or otherwise ; but of course M. Niebuhr had corroborative 
evidences of probability, and he mentions that the Greek 
women had fully adopted this Eastern style of luxury 
and display. 

Our cut, however, taken from De Laborde’s work, re- 
presents a man dancing. This is a rare occurrence in the 
East, and as the letter-press accompanying M. de La- 
borde’s pictorial illustrations is not yet published, we 
despaired of obtaining any trustworthy information on 8 
case which comparatively few even of those who have 
travelled in the East have met with. This difficulty, how- 
ever, happening to become known to a friend intimately 
acquainted with Eastern countries by residence and travel, 
he has been kind enough to furnish the following note, 
without which, we must confess, it would not have been 
possible to have given any satisfactory information on the 
subject of the illustration :—“ Boys and youths, disguised 
as women, dance, but men in their proper character v 
rarely. In fact, it is not generally considered a creditab 
accomplishment for a man. I do not know of a single 
authority for an Arab dance of men; but I have myselt 
seen what seems the same dance which the cut represents. 


“Travels through Azabia,’ &e., translated by R. Heron, 2 vole 
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Jn a voyage down the Tigris, it was usual to ‘lie-to’ 
during the night, and also occasionally by day, under 
particular circumstances. As much of the voyage was 
performed by tracking, there was a considerable body of 
Arabs connected with the vessel. They managed to pass 
their evenings very pleasantly, forming a very picturesque 
group, in the fore part of the vessel. Sometimes one of 
their number, and then another (but only one at a time), 
danced in the midst of them. It was some time before I 
discovered that it was intended for a dance, the motions 
being rather those of an animated speaker, or of an actor, 
than of adancer. There was more motion with the arms 
and the body than with the feet. There was no musical 
instrument among the men, but they beat time with their 
hands with much animation, slapping them together. I 
observed that, in the first instance, the man who danced 
threw over his shoulders the skin of a sheep which had 
recently been killed, and the flesh of which was then 
cooking for supper. Indeed, I have observed that Arabs 
are unusually merry when they have a good meal in pre- 
paration. A child in the prospect of plum-pudding is 
not a happier creature or cares less to disguise his felicity 
than the Arab who knows that a full meal of mutton or 
goat’s flesh is before him. . . The Arabs have also 
a war-dance, by which, under particular circumstances, 
they work themselves up into a high state of excitement 
before commencing an attack. I never saw this men- 
tioned in books, but I know it to be true.” 





MEANS OF EXCITING SKILL IN THE USEFUL 
ARTS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


In a recent Number (507) we directed attention to the ad- 
vantages which had been experienced in several of our large 
towns by exhibitions of Mechanics’ Institutes, in which 
works of art and natural curiosities, plans and models, and 


other objects of interest, were collected together for a limited 
period, and shown to visitors at a very moderate sum. We 


thought such a plan might be followed by many small 
towns in which Mechanics’ Institutes were established; but 
it did not strike us at the time that an interest of a similar 
nature might be created in districts purely agricultural by 
annual competitions in the various branches of rural indus- 
try and the arts which are immediately connected with 
them. In the Glenkens, a retired district of the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, in Scotland, containing a rural population 
amounting to 4000 souls, a plan of this kind has been 
adopted which might with great advantage be acted upon 
in England. A society commenced in 1830, called the 
Glenkens Society, has established annual competitions 
amongst the young men, and the result has been to promote 
a scientific as well as practical knowledge of their respective 
pursuits. The Report of the Glenkens Society shows not 
only the novelty, but the success of the plan :— Bs 

“For a number of years we have had annual competitions 
of joiners’ apprentices, assigning a two-inch mortise and 
tenon at right angles as the task of the junior class, and a 
mortise and tenon at an angle of 45 deg. for the senior class. 
We also instituted an annual competition of blacksmiths’ 
apprentices in the operation of horse-shoeing. In the 
opinion of all the tradesmen of the country, these compe- 
titions have been productive of the greatest benefit. Such 
is the importance attached to them, that on three several 
occasions joiners’ apprentices have come to them from jobs 
in which they were engaged, at a distance of eighteen or 
twenty miles; and on the suggestion of one of our most in- 
telligent master blacksmiths, we have further instituted an 
annual competition in flat filing, which has proved quite as 
satisfactory. In fact, we believe no agricultural district of 
the kingdom is now supplied with better tradesmen. One 
of our master carpenters has been contractor for various 
Works of considerable extent, and given perfect satisfaction 
to hisemployers ; and some of our young men have gone to 
Manchester, and even there have been considered excellent 
Workmen. 

“The prizes given by us to both classes of joiners, and 
also to the class of blacksmiths for flat filing, have always 
consisted of works on mechanics, requiring a considerable 
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knowledge of mathematics in order to be read with profit, 
Our tradesmen were, in general, quite unacquainted with 
this branch of study when our competitions commenced; 
but, since that period, they have given themselves to ma- 
thematical studies in private, with such energy, that our 
books are now perused by them with much interest; no 
doubtful proof, we humbly apprehend, of the excellence of 
the foundation which has been laid at school. 

“We have had an annual ploughing-match, which has 
been attended by about thirty ploughs. The whole popula-¢ 
tion have turned out on these occasions, and given proof of 
the estimation in which these contests are held by liberal 
contributions, which have been increasing every year. They 
have had the same effect with us as everywhere else. The 
display of implements, harness, and cattle has been alike 
creditable to the district, and we are informed by judges 
that there is a visible improvement in the cultivation of the 
land, One circumstance we must notice as showing the 
proficiency which may be produced by these means at a very 
<_< age. Two years ago, our fourth prize was won by a 
lad little more than fourteen years of ages and this year, at 
the age of little more than sixteen, the same young man 
has proved himself the best ploughman in a field of thirty- 
two. 

“We have also had competitions in spade-work and dyke- 
building,* and the awards in both gave perfect satisfaction. 
But our dyke-builders are much spread over the country, 
and our premiums have hardly been of sufficient amount to 
ooliect them.” 


Cunal Weigh-Loch.—The object of the greatest interest 
to me in Utica was a weigh-lock, an American invention, if 
I am not mistaken. The toll for freight on the canal is 
proportionate to weight. To arrive at the weight of a cargo, 
gauges are commonly used: this is the process of weighing, 
for instance, in England: another means is used here. A 
steelyard on a gigantic scale is constructed; the scale, 
formed in a manner that the bottom of a vessel fits conve- 
niently in it, hangs by three pairs of iron rods on a stron 
iron beam, which rests and plays on three nice points 0 
steel. To this large iron beam another is fastened perpen- 
dicularly in a horizontal plane, forming the arm from which 
the scale destined for the weights depends. The whole is 
so balanced, that one pound in this latter scale balances 
one hundred pounds in the large scale; and, with such a 
degree of nicety is the whole machinery made, that quarter 
pounds are used as weights, which of course counterbalance 
twenty-five pounds in the large scale. This hangs down 
into a small basin communicating with the canal, with 
which it ean be disconnected by alock. Whenever a boat 
is to be weighed, the lock is opened, and the vessel floats 
into the basin between the iron rods of the scale, which is 
now under its bottom. The lock is closed, and by another 
lock the water is discharged from the basin, so that within 
a short time the whole boat hangs dry in the scale. Weights 
are now placed in the weighing scale; the original burden 
of the boat, the testimony of which every boatman carries 
with him, is deducted from the gross weight, and the toll is 
paid accordingly. The weight of the boat and cargo on 
which I saw the operation performed was sixty-two tons, or 
136,000 pounds: much heavier cargoes, however, are 
weighed. When the whole was balanced, I was able lite- 
rally to move by my little finger 136,000 pounds up and 
down. When the lock has admitted again a sufficient 
quantity of water, and the boat is once more se% afloat, the 
first lock is opened, and the boat floats out. The operation 
of weighing, which I witnessed, lasted, from the time the 
boat entered the lock to its sailing out again, nine minutes; 
but three or four minutes must be deducted, as the weigh- 
master had to fetch a lantern, it having grown dark. He 
assured me that when the people on board the boat under- 
stood the details of the whole operation, and no unnecessary 
delay takes place, he can weigh any boat in less than four 
minutes. I could not learn the name of the author of this 
invention, the more interesting as it is the bold application 
of a simple prineiple known to every one.— Francis Lieber’s 
Stranger in America. 


* Stone fences are called dykes in Scotland and some parts 0. 
the north of England. 
Q2 
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[Remains of the Roman Amphitheatre at Lillebonne.] 


In the commencement of this sketch we mentioned 
that Lillebonne abounded in Roman antiquities. Many 
statues, medals, &c., dug up on this spot, are now depo- 
sited in the museums of Rouen and Paris. There are 
some remains of baths, and on an height to the south of 
the castle, commanding all the three valleys, is a Roman 
encampment in perfect preservation. Below the castle, 
on the side towards the Seine, and close by the road to 
Rouen, are the remains of a Roman circus.* An in- 
clined road made of the rubbish and ruins of the old 
building, leads down from the highway into the arena, 
the level of which appears clearly marked by some pave- 
ment in one of the ancient entrances of the circus. The 
shape of the ruin is nearly semicircular ; three tiers of 
seats rise one above another, and above the highest of 
the three the wall rises for a few feet in broken masses. 
On each side of the circus is an opening leading into a kind 
of side chamber, which appears to have been roofed, but 
has no outlet except that into the arena. This curious 
remain was entirely overgrown with wood ; but a few 
years since the government purchased the wood, cut it 
down, and excavated the ground so as to expose the ruin 
to view. 

Lillebonne was the capital of the ancient Caletes, who 
inhabited the modern Pays deCaux. After the conquest 
of Gaul by the Romans, Lillebonne became a place of 
importance, under the name of Julia Bona, or Juliobona, 
whence its modern name Lillebonne appears to be de- 
rived. Six Roman roads met at Julia Bona: Ist, from 
Rouen ; 2nd, from the Roman Caracotinum, near the 
modern town of Harfleur; 3rd, from Boulogne ; 4th, 
from the Roman Breviodurum, now Pont Audemer, on 
the other side of the Seine; 5th, from Evreux; 6th, a 
Roman road to the seaside, near the modern town of 
Fecamp. The Caletian capital, the Roman station of 


* The es antiquaries, who have better opportunities of 
e i is ruin than an ing traveller can declare 
that this building was a circus, or 





Julia Bona, the favourite ducal residence, has long since 
sunk into insignificance. Lillebonne is now a little vil- 
lage : its close streets have recently been thronged by the 
workmen of the manufactories (of Prussian blue and 
printed cottons) that have just sprung up on the banks of 
the little Riviére de Bolbec, which flows by the town. 
And such is the want of all communication by land o 
water from Lillebonne to the Seine, that English coal 
passes in front of the town up the Seine, is landed twenty 
or thirty miles higher up the stream, and brought back 
again by land-carriage for the use of the manufactories 
at Lillebonne. 

In addition, therefore, to the more immediate interest 
which the remains of the ancient residence of William the 
Conqueror are calculated to inspire, Lillebonne is connected 
with ages yet more remote. ‘The pageantry of these two 
thousand years, if it could pass before the traveller who 
visits this place, would disclose to him scenes which 
would teach him how fugitive are things which once 
seemed impressed with the seal of immutability. The 
thick forests which witnessed the rites of the Druids have 
disappeared ages ago, and only now and then the plough- 
share brings to light a relic of the Roman city’ or 
the broken spur of a knight of the middle ages. The 
reflections which such occurrences suggest are apt to be 
come vague, and we shall therefore endeavour to give 
a brief sketch of the Roman period in the history of this 
portion of France, which formed part of the Gallia or 
Gaul of ancient history. : 

Little was known of this part of Europe until the time 
of Czesar, who found it principally occupied by three races 
—the Belgze, who inhabited the north and north-east ; the 
Celts, living in the west, the centre, and the south; and 
the Aquitani, who dwelt in the south-western parts. The 
Celts were probably the most ancient inhabitants, and it 
is believed that ee tear in the country about 600 s.c. 
To this country the Romans turned their conquering 
arms, and so early as 104 3.c. their armies were signally 
defeated. Julius Caesar, however, reduced the whole cout: 
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try about fifty years before the commencement of the 
Christian sera, and thus made himself more or less 
of the territory comprised between the Pyrenees, 
Alps, the Rhine, and the ocean. Augustus, his successor, 
divided it into separate parts according to its physical 
geography and the natural distinctions of the inhabitants. 
The district in which Lillebonne is situated was in Bel- 
ica, which extended from the Seine to the Rhine. 

The Roman sway, though firm, was tolerant in spirit, 
and the countries subjected to it usually became prosper- 
ous; but in Gaul the power of the Druid priesthood was 
so directly inimical to the Roman domination, that, as 
Gibbon remarks, “ under the specious pretext of abolish- 
ing human sacrifices, the emperors Tiberius and Claudius 
suppressed the dangerous power of the Druids, next the 
priests themselves; their gods and their altars subsisted 
in peaceful obscurity till the final destruction of pa- 
ganism.”” But industry was not oppressed by the greedy, 
ignorant, and short-sighted rapacity which has distin- 
guished less enlightened conquerors, and cities sprung up 
in Gaul which rivalled those of Italy. Marseilles, Arles, 
Nismes, Toulouse, Lyon, Bordeaux, and some others 
might, according to Gibbon, so far imitated the ele- 
gance and wealth of Italy as to sustain an equal com- 
parison with the state of these places at the time he wrote 
his famous history. The chief Roman cities of Belgica 
were Tréves, Metz, Verdun, Beauvais, Amiens, Boulogne, 
Arras, St. Quentin, Soissons, Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, 
Strasburg, Mayence, Leyden, Cologne. . The total num- 
ber of cities which Gaul could boast of is said to have 
been twelve hundred, but the number is probably exag- 
gerated, and some of these cities, particularly in the 
northern parts, not even excepting Paris, were “ little 
more than the rude and imperfect townships of a rising 
people.”* Some of them, as already observed, soon be- 
came adorned and embellished with public buildings, 
temples, theatres, and baths. 

It was also a part of the Roman policy to construct 
roads in the countries which they subjugated. These 
facilitated the march of the legions, and enabled them to 
concentrate their forces with great rapidity upon any 
point on which their power was threatened. From the 
forum of Rome roads commenced which, traversing Italy, 
penetrated the most distant provinces, and only termi- 
uated at the extremities of the empire. An embank- 
ment formed for laying down a railway, if it were wider 
and paved with stone, would resemble one of these 
reads, which were constructed in the most careful man- 
ner, of substantial materials, and in the neighbourhood 
of the capital were paved with granite. They connected 
one city with another and all with Rome, and ran ina 
direct line from one place to another, the distances be- 
tween each being marked by mile-stones. Mountains 
and rivers were no impediments, for the former were 
cut through and bridges were thrown across the latter. 
These roads were traversed by couriers on public business 
as regularly and with as much despatch as the post in 
many parts of Europe in the present day. Relays were 
always provided at houses erected five or six miles from 
tach other, at which forty horses were obliged to be 
constantly kept ; and thus, from the wall of Antoninus 
in the north of Britain, to Rome, and from thence to 
Jerusalem, a distance altogether of 3740 English miles, it 
Was easy to travel at the rate of one hundred miles a day. 

But it was not in creating merely the skeleton of a 
system of civilization that the Romans benefited Gaul. 
They introduced the vine into the southern provinces ; 
and though in the time of Strabo the cold of the northern 
Provinces was so intense that it was considered the grape 
Would not ripen, yet this was not long considered an 
obstacle. The olive was in like manner transplanted into 
Gaul, and the cultivation of flax was introduced from 
Egypt. For several centuries the arts of Rome continued 


* Gibbon, 
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to civilise and benefit the inhabitants; and the decline of 


j the Roman power was the commencement of a period of 


oppression, terror, and degradation. 

Inthe third century the Roman empire was assailed on 
every side, baie Franks, the Alemanni, the Goths, and the 
Persians. ul, menaced by the Franks, a confederacy 
of the inhabitants of the Lower Rhine and the Weser, 
was successfully defended by Posthumus, who acquired 
the title of the ‘Saviour of Gaul.’ In the reign of Cara- 4 
calla, who died in 217, the Suevi appeared on the banks 
of the Maine and in the neighbourhood of the Roman 

rovinces, “ in quest either of food, or plunder, or glory.”’* 
ey came from Upper Saxony, beyond the Elbe, and 
their name and valour were familiarly known in all the 
interior countries of Germany from the Oder to the Vis- 
tula. Their army being composed of many. tribes, the 
confederacy assumed the name of Alemanni. Caracalla 
encountered these hordes, and after much blood had been 
shed, he purchased a peace with money, a policy which 
in course of time proved fatally disastrous. The emperor 
Gallienus, who died in 268, was more fortunate, and de- 
feated the Alemenni in a great battle near Milan. The 
alliance which he formed with the daughter of one of 
their chiefs or kings, the citizens of Rome were still suf- 
ficiently haughty to treat with scorn. After the death of 
the emperor Aurelian in 274, Gaul was for some time 
ravaged with impunity by the barbarians; but the im- 
nding catastrophe was again averted by a deliverer, 
robus, who, in 277, successively defeated the Franks, 
who came from the flat maritime country between the 
Rhine and the Elbe; the Burgundians, who had wandered 
in quest of plunder from the Oder to the Seine; and the 
Lygians, a people from the frontiers of Poland and Silesia. 
Probus carried the calamities of war into the countries of 
these various tribes from the Neckar to the Elbe. But 
the ravages of the barbarians and the civil dissensions of 
the empire were rapidly hastening the ruin of one of its 
finest provinces, and only one crowning event seemed ne- 
cessary to complete its fate. During the fourth century the 
power of the Romans was still sufficient to keep the Ale- 
manni, the Franks, and other people, from settling in Gaul ; 
but in the following century the crisis of Roman power 
arrived, and Italy was invaded by the Goths. 

A few words are necessary respecting this people, who - 
broke the dominion of Rome, sacked the capital of the 
world, and afterwards established themselves in the fairest 
portions of Europe—Gaul, Spain, and Italy. They are 
said to have emigrated originally from Asia, and fixed 
themselves in Scandinavia, but had wandered from that 
peninsula and spread themselves along the Vistula, the 
Oder, and the coasts of Pomerania and Mecklenburgh. A 
second time they emigrated, wandering towards the Euxine, 
following the course of the rivers, where they found water 
and pasturage for their herds. Towards the close of the 
fourth century they had become the most formidable ene- 
mies of the Roman empire, and since he middle of the third 
century they had frequently assailed its power. In 403 
they at length invaded Italy ; in409 a host of barbarians 
crossed the Rhine, who never repassed that frontier stream. 
They destroyed many cities and ravaged the open country, 
and, with the exception of Armorica (the present Bretagne), 
Gaul lost its independence. In 410 the Goths were 
again in Italy, and this time they pillaged Rome. In 
419 these victorious tribes settled, by treaty, between the 
Garonne and the Loire, and Toulouse became the seat of 
their authority. About the same time the Burgundians 
and the Franks also obtained a permanent seat in Gaul. 
The most fertile lands were assigned to them and divided 
with the antient possessors,on whom, Gibbon says, a ran- 
som was imposed. The Empire of the West was now 
rapidly falling to pieces. In 435 the Goths besieged 
Narbonne, the southern province of Gaul, and the Belgic 
or northern provinces were invaded by the Burgundians. 

; * Gibbon 
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Hostilities took place from time to time between the Ro- 
man troops and the newly-settled people in Gaul ; but in 
451 the invasion of Gaul, by Attila, king of the Huns, 
united all parties, and Attila was defeated with immense 
slaughter at Chalons-sur-Marne, and obliged to evacuate 
the country. 

The next page in the a. of Gaul exhibits the pre- 
dominance of the Franks. Forming originally a con- 
federacy of German people, each tribe maintaining its own 
independence and electing its own king, they were for 
some time in alliance with the Empire, and their subdivi- 
sion into tribes did not render their power formidable. The 
right bank of the Rhine was their original territory, but 
by treaty or conquest they had also established themselves 
on the left bank of the Scheldt and the Meuse. Towards 
the close of the fifth century, Ciovis, who had been elected 
king of one of the Frankish tribes, commenced his vic- 
torious career, and in time extended his empire from the 
Lower Rhine, the cradle of his power, to the Loire, the 
Rhone, and the ocean. He was the real founder of the 
French monarchy, and died in 511. After his death this 
territory was dismembered, and each of the four sons 
of Clovis had a share; and still further subdivisions 
subsequently — ro until Pepin, who reigned from 
152 to 762, reunited the empite of Clovis; and his son 
Charlemagne established it more firmly between the years 
768 and 814. But the Frankish empire was not re- 
tained longer than the life of Louis-le-Debonnaire, son of 
Charlemagne, who died in 840. A period of incon- 
ceivable misery next ensued. Divisions and subdivisions 
of territory were made by various parties, and wer and 
rapine rendered France an easy prey to the Northmen, 
or Nornians, who in 911 acquired a portion of the 
country since known as Normandy. The establishment 
of the Normans in France brings this part of our sketch 
to a close, as our notice of Lillebonne in the last number 
began at this period. 


ON THE USE OF PROPER NAMES IN 
ENGLAND. 
{From the ‘ Peany Cyclopedia.”) 
Parorsr names are words by which single objects are de- 
noted, as countries, rivers, towns, men, &c. 

But when we speak of proper names, we mean, more 
usually, the names of men ; and on this subject, to which 
little attention has hitherto been paid, and especially 
such proper names as appear among ourselves, it is our 
intention to offer a few observations. 

In the primitive state of society, as soon as men were 
so far advanced as to find the convenience of having a 
verbal denotation of the individuals who composed a tribe, 
the rule would undoubtedly be, “one man, one word :” 
we see this to be the case in the uncivilised tribes; and 
as man is presented to us in very early historic periods, 
we still see the same system prevailing. In the Hebrew 
genealogies, which ascend much higher than any which 
possess the slightest claim to our respect in any other na- 
tion, we find a single word, as Terah, Abraham, Reuben, 
Aaron, David, Solomon, the only designation of the per- 
sons whom those words call up before us; and if in any 
instance there is any deviation from the rule, it is for 
some special reason, and we see it to be an exception to 
what was the usual practice. 

In the other nations, the fathers of European civiliza- 
tion, it was the same, Egypt, Syria, Persia, and Greece ; 
one m, one word: and so in the earliest periods to 
which we can ascend in the history of the Latin nation, 
we have rarely more than one word to denote one indi- 
vidual, or if there is a second word employed, it bespeaks 
an origin in something which is — from the simple, 
colloquial, and usual designation of him. 

In the Celtic and German nations it appears to have 
been the same; Arminius, Ariovistus, and the like; and 
in Britain, Caractacus. The Saxons were a nation in 





hen they first established a colony in Britain, hy 
the whole period when the descendants of Hey. 
gist held the supreme authority in this island. Peragy, 
do, to be sure, present themselves in the pages of hig. 
torians with such additions as Harefoot, Ironside, but it 
may be reasonably doubted whether these terms can be 
properly regarded as names, and if it is admitted thy 
they may be such, still these are only exceptions, the great 
mass of the Saxon population, of whatever rank, havi 
but one single word by which the individual was d 

such as Edwin, Alfred, Gurth, Ulf, Tosti, Harold, ai 
the like. 

As nations advanced in refinement, the names of th 
individuals comprising them became more compler, 
Amongst the Romans, for instance, we have Pubjiy 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus, Caius Julius Cesar, Puy. 
lius Ovidius Naso; and names of this class formed the 
rule, at least in families which were free. The slaves, 
probably, remained with the single word only. 

We have not room to enter into an examination of the 
principle on which this new form of personal denomina- 
tion was constructed. A uniform principle, like tha 
very valuable one on which our own personal nomencla- 
ture is at present constructed, perhaps did not exist, s 
that our present system is rather to be regarded as the 
invention of modern nations, than as borrowed by them 
from any of the nations of more ancient civilization. 

The principle of the modern system of personal no- 
menclature in our own nation is this: to have one name 
for the individual, joined to a second name, which is 
common to some particular stirps (or stem) in the great 
English family to which he belongs. We call the two the 
name and the surname. We think in these days much 
more of the latter than of the former. But in the mor 
solemn acts of our lives we find the proper consequence 
given to that which is indeed the name; in baptism, in 
elementary Christian instruction, at marriage, when the 
name is the thing in question, it-is that which is pro- 
perly the name, and not the surname, which is pro- 
nounced ; John, Richard, Anne. We may find in books, 
even down to the close of the seventeenth century, that 
catalogues and indexes are sometimes so constructed, that 
the names, and not the surnames, are ranged in alpha- 
betical order. Philips’s ‘ Theatrum Poetarum ” presents 
a late instance. 

The value of this principle lies here : that it is a simple 
and easy mode of showing, to some extent, to w 
family an individual belongs ; it promotes family union; 
but its chief advantage lies in the facilities which it 
affords for conducting inquiries into the condition of the 
ancestors of persons who may feel any curiosity on the 
subject, which, without the indications afforded by identity 
of surname, could be attended with very little success, 
when it was attempted to descend beyond the recollections 
of persons still living. 

This mode of Sestgnation, we believe, prevails in 
most other countries of modern Europe. In England it is 
almost the universal plan. The royal house of England 
forms an exception, an unchangeable surname having 
never been adopted by them. In this respect the house 
of Brunswick is like the houses of Saxe, Nassau, Bout- 
bon, Orleans, and a few others, springing from the per- 
sons who were of prime note in that state of society 
when the rule was, “one person, one word,” and bei 
afterwards too conspicuous by rank and station to 
any such ordinary mode of distinction as that which the 
adoption of an invariable addition to the name would 
have = them. This was once not peculiar to the 
royal house of England in this island (the Stuarts, it may 
be observed, and perhaps the Tudors, but not the Planta- 
- wete a temporary exception, being families of in- 
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two or three centuries, seem also to have disdained a 
ractice which assimilated them too nearly to the classes 
next below them. Thus the persons distinguished in 
Domesday Book as Comites, are Comes Hugo, Comes 
Rogerus ; and never, we believe, with names of addition 
which descended to their posterity. But all these great 
houses have become long ago extinct. 

There is also an exception to the modern rule, of ano- 
ther kind. There are still some remote and rudely-cul- 
tivated districts in which the inhabitants are better 
known by some by-name, as of the house in which they 
live, or as the son of some person well known, than by 
any unvarying addition totheir name pro erly so called, 
This is said still (or at least very lately) to be the case 
in some parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and is cer- 
tainly the case in some parts of Wales ; but it is probable 
that the extension of education will bring all parts of this 
island into subjugation to a plan which has such obvious 
convenience. 

If it is inquired when the system on which we now 
proceed was first adopted, the fact which has just been 
stated, that even now the system is not universally preva- 
lent, will show, what is indeed the fact, that, like many 
other things, it has made its way by degrees. There is 
not, we believe, a single instance before the Conquest of 
persons in genealogical succession bearing the same sur- 
name; and it is also quite certain that in the mass of the 
population of England afler the Conquest, the descendants 
of the Saxon population, there can rarely, if ever, be 
shown an instance of successive individuals of the same 
family being distinguished by the same surname in the 
two centuries immediately succeeding the Conquest. We 
have, indeed, but imperfect means of pursuing the inquiry 
for those two centuries, The names of the people of those 
centuries tie buried in unprinted records and chartularies. 
But if there are exceptions, and Saxon families in these 
centuries to be traced using an invariable as well as a 
variable name, it is in that remarkable class, who still 
exist in no very small number, who have one of the old 
Saxon appellatives in the place of the surname, such as 
Thorold, Swaine, Aldred, Thoroughgood (Turgot), God- 
win, and the like. 

But we find in Domesday Book that several of the 
Normans and other people from the Continent, who be- 
came settled in England at the Conquest, and soon after 
that event, are distinguished by names of addition, which 
are not merely personal, but names which were borne by 
themselves and their posterity after them. Such are 
Darcy, Arundel, Devereux, Balliol, Burun, Laci, Perct, 
and others, people just below the rank of the comites, and 
who, gaining great possessions and great power, were 
afterwards very conspicuous in English history. These 
are the persons, we conceive, who first set the example of 
the practice which has since become all but universal 
among us. " 

The disposition which always more or less exists to 
imitate what is done by a superior, is probably the prin- 
ciple to which we are to refer the change in this point 
which we find to have taken place by the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

By that time the present system may be said to have 
been pretty generally established in all the well-settled 
portions of the island. The statute of additions of the 
lst Henry V., by requiring that the name and description 
of the party should be exactly set forth in any writ or in- 
denture, would do something to consolidate the system : 
and when it was required that in all parishes a register 
should be kept of baptisms, marriages, and burials, which 
Was one of the acts of the Reformers, there was a new 
check presented to any attempts at relaxation in the prac- 
tice. 

But even at the beginning of the fifteenth century there 
was much that was unsettled in the poweel nomencla- 
ture of England, even in families to whom pertained por- 





tions of the soil. Thus in 1406 a person describes him- 
self as Willielmus filius Ade Emmotson, who in 1416 is 
Willielmus Emmotson; and more remarkably about the 
same time, a person who is described as Johannes filius 
Willielmi fii: Johannis de Hunshelf appears soon after 
as Johannes Wilson, About the same time we had 
Willielmus Johnson Wilkinsuen, Willielmus Adamson 
Magotson, and Thomas Henson Magot, showing the 
present system then in its rudiments. 

As the system at "ye existing made its way by de- * 
grees, and with much of casualty, so there seems to have 
been much also of accident in respect of the name of ad- 
dition which marked the distinction of the stirpes. There 
are some yf the surnames in common us¢€ among us for 
the adoption of which it is difficult now to assign any 
satisfactory reason. This is partly to be attributed to the 
corruption which many names have undergone, and partly 
to the strange additions which we find in the place of 
surnames in early documents of undoubted authenticity, 
One of these is Adam that God made, whose addition, if 
he lived at the period when his race first began to con- 
form themselves to the system, would appear now in some 
form which would probably foil the sagacity of the most 
skilful inquirer. Sometimes there is a difficult arising 
out of a wrong apprehension of the origin. Thus we 
have the names Spring, Summer, Winter ; there is no 
Autumn. It is difficult to conceive how the names of 
the seasons should become the names of families ; but in 
fact it is not so, Spring being a word denoting a small 
grove of trees, sothat the name classes with Wood, Holt, 
and others concerning which there is no difficulty ; while 
Summer and Winter are Summoner and Vintner, names 
derived from occupations. 

But the oo mass of our surnames may be easily ex- 
plained. e cannot enter here at large into the subject ; 
but it may be useful to those who are inclined to prose- 
cute it, to say that nearly the whole of them may be re- 
ferred to one of the five following classes :— 

1. Foreign names brought in by settlers from other 
countries, including the Scotch and Irish names. These 
designate a very large section of the whole population ; 
and there is a constant accession being made to them b 
the tide of population setting towards England. Very 
few of the names of this class introduced in the early 
periods remain ; the great majority being of families who 
have become settled in England in the course of the last 
century and a half. 

2. Names of locality.—These are divisible into two 
great portions : those which are derived from places of 

eneric names only, such as Hill, Dale, Cliff, Slack, 
Combe, Grove, Shaw, Frith, and many others, mostly mo- 
nosyllabic, which would originally appear as John de la 
Hill, &c. ; and those which are derived from some specific 
place, as Atherton, Burton, Denby, and thousands of 
others, there being scarcely a town, village, or hamlet 
which has not given its name to some English family. 

3. Names of occupation.—Of this class the number is 
very great. We have Brewer, Barber, Smith, Mason, 
in short every trade and every other occupation in which 
men engage. Lost trades, or trades which have changed 
their names, are preserved in the names of families 
whose ancestor was engaged in them at the time when 
his family fell into the system. Thus we have Fletcher, 
Girdler, Furbisher, Stringfellow, Lister, Walker, Par- 
giter, Webster, Taverner, and the like. We have also 
Palliser, Lander, Foster, Palfreyman, Page, Woodruffe, 
Reeve, Hunter, which were evidently at the beginning 
names of occupation, It is difficult to account for such 
names as Bishop, Baron, Earl, Lord, Priest, King. 

4. A large portion of our personal nomenclature is 
made up of surnames which are formed upon those 
which we call Christian names, Nearly all these ap- 
peared originally in the form of Filius, &c,, as John son 
of William. This mode of designation has taken various 
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forms. Thus on thisnameof William there are founded 
Williams; Williamson, Wills, Wilson, Wilks, Wilkins, 
Wilkinson, Willis, Willison, Bill, Bilson, Willet, Willi- 
mot, Willmot, Till, Tilly, Tillot, Tilson, Tillotson, Willy, 
each of which, if written by a scribe of the middle ages 
in Latin, would be expressed by the same phrase, Fiiius 
Willielmé. Other names have an equally numerous pro- 
geny.... To this class may be referred Ives and Iveson, 
which are Filius Judei ; Clarkson, Cookson, Wrightson, 
which are names formed not indeed on the name, but the 
profession of the parents. 

It would, however, be to extend this article to an in- 
ordinate length, even to touch upon the subordinate classes 
to the five great classes. ° 

5. The fifth and last is that of names which indicate 
something peculiar in the personal appearance or mental 
qualities of the person to whom they are first given. Such 
are Swift, Long, White, Black, Crump, Rouse, Wise, 
Good, &c. 

Of the proportions in which names of the five classes 
enter into the composition of English society, some idea 
may be formed by the following analysis of 896 names, 
found in what was called the ‘ Fashionable’ class of the 
inhabitants of Bath. Throwing out 162 as of uncertain 
origin, there remained 734 surnames, which give the fol- 
lowing results :-— . 

1. Foreign names, 142. 
2. Names of locality. Generic, 57 ; specific, 249. 
Total, 306. 
3. Names of occupation, 79. 
4. Patronymical, 172, of which 43 were Saxon 
names. 
5. Descriptive, 35. 

The results would be somewhat different in a popula- 
tion of a different kind. There are six families who have 
names of occupation in the English peerage. The num- 
ber of the individuals bearing the names varies greatly in 
the five classes. The ratio of the number of persons 
bearing the name to the name itself is the lowest in the 
first and second classes. 

The nations who contributed the 142 foreign names 
were these :— 


Scots, 44. German,9 Italian, 2 Poles, 1 

French, 39 Dutch, 6 Portuguese, 2 

Irish, 32 Welsh, 5 Cornish, 2 

Thus much for the surname. 

The names of the ancient Saxon population of England 
were nearly all descriptive of some quality of mind or 
body. Thus Edward is truth-keeper ; Winfred, win- 
peace ; Alfred, all-peace ; Edmund, truth-mouth ; Ail- 
win, of all beloved ; Ulf, wolf. Buta great change took 
place soon after the Conquest. We see in the names of 
the Normans who became settled in England many which 
continued for ages favourite names of the English nation ; 
Roger, Ralph, Hugh, Humphrey, Geffrey, Gilbert. To 
them also we owe the introduction amongst us of names 
of religion. If these names existed at all in England 
before the Conquest, they were exceedingly rare. In the 
catalogues of Saxon bishops not one occurs. Even 
amongst the first race of Normans they did not abound. 
We find Adam, John, Stephen, David, Peter, Matthew, 
and perhaps a few others. But in the century and a half 
after that event names of this class began to prevail in a 
great degree. It was a period of extraordinary Chris- 
tian devotion: the exertions in founding monasteries, 
building churches, and maintaining the war against the 
infidels show it. In this state of the public mind the 
new system of taking names Of religion spread and 
strengthened. The names of religion were almost wholly 
from the Old and New Testament, a few only being taken 
from the names of persons who have been eminent in 
later times for their Christian virtues. 

Since then little change has taken place, A few names 
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once common have lost their popularity ; a few 
have been introduced. There have been pera We 
names somewhat fantastic have had a popularity ; gu¢), 
as the names of the virtues, as Patience, Truth, Pry. 
dence, Faith, by which women have been named ; Than}. 
ful, Faithful, , and others more extraordinary, 
have been given to men. Some went for a time int 
another extreme, and we had Hannibal, Scipio, Caesar, 
and Hercules. 

We have, however, not been sufficiently attentive 
the importance of keeping up a stock of what we qj 
Christian names. Our population has increased to , 
very great extent, while our surnames have rather dj. 
minished than the contrary. We should, therefore, if w 
wish that names should be what they are intended to be 
Notamina, increase the number of those names out of 
which we have the power ourselves of selection. As it 
is, with a population of 20 or 30 millions, we have by 
53 names of men which can be used without some ap. 
pearance of singularity. Of these, 12 are in more fre 
quent use than the rest :— 


John William Henry George James Robert 
Thomas Francis Charles Edward Richard. Samuel 


Of these, 4 are names of religion; 4 are names intro- 
duced at the Conquest; 3 names introduced at a later 
period from the nomenclature of other countries ; | is 
pure Saxon. Of the 41 names of secondary frequency, 
28 are names of religion; so that of the 53 names of 
men in ordinary use, 32 are names of religion, or consi- 
derably more one-half, and they are all taken from 
the Scriptures. 

Again, looking at the 53 names in respect of the lan- 
guages from which they are derived, it appears that 

25 are of Hebrew origin, 

19 from the various dialects of Western 
Europe, 

5 from the Greek, and 

4 from the Latin. 

There are a multitude of names, once in use in England, 
which might easily be revived, and it would be a matter 
of some public convenience to do so. Few persons 
have not found inconverience in some form or other from 
the want of sufficient distinctness in the name he bears. 
Thus a little time ago there were two antiquarian Chal- 
mers ; two Parkes upon the bench ; two Whitakers, both 
clergymen, and both writers on Lancashire topography: 
some time ago there were two Dr. John Thomas’s, both 
chaplains to the king, and both bishops; and two Dr. 
Grays, both divines, both writers in their own profession, 
both connected with historic literature and poetry, and 
both engaged in controversies with Warburton. This 
occasions confusion. To change a surname is a difficult 
and expensive process ; the cheapest and simplest remedy 
is to give a name at baptism which will be marked and 
remembered, as Basil Hall. Of neglected names there 
are, Austin, Allan, Aubrey, Arnold, Baldwin, Biase, 
Barnard, Fabian, Ferdinand, Josceline, Miles, Sylvester, 
Theobald, Theodore, and a host of others. But it might 
be worth the consideration of government, whether some 
facilities should not be afforded for increasing our very 
scanty stock of surnames, by the revival of many which 
are now extinct and lost, in persons who descend from 
those who bore them. 


Truth.—Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out. It is always near at hand, and sils 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware; 
whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s invention 
upon the rack; and one trick needs a. great many more 
make it good.— Tillotson. : 
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